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THE 


GREAT WORLD JAMBOREE OF PEACE 


Scouts of Forty Nations in 
a New Invasion of France 


Usance must be proud of the great invasion of her territory 
1 which is taking place this week. The Youth of the World, 
represented by some 30,000 Boy Scouts from about 40 coun¬ 
tries, is converging on Moisson for the great Jamboree of Peace. 
This, the first World Scout Jamboree since the war, which opens 
on Saturday, will probably be the greatest international gathering 
of youth the world has ever seen. 



The lhst World Jamboree was 
held in Holland in 1937, and 
France then invited the World's 
Scouts to come to her fair land 
for the next Jamboree in 1941. 
After the war, in spite of her 
stricken condition, France bravely 
told the nations she still wanted 
their Scouts to come, and there 
could be no better evidence of 
her wonderful recovery and the 
re-birth of the spirit of France 
than her successful organisation 
of this gigantic Jamboree. The 
has spared herself no pains in 
the formidable task. 

“ Jamboree-ville ” 

In a forest at Moisson, in a 
curve of the River Seine about 
49 miles north-west of Paris, at 
least 30,000 Scouts are to live and 
celebrate their glorious movement 
from August 9 to August 18. They 
will live in tents, but a veritable 
town has been built by the 
French authorities to provide all 
the services essential to the 
smooth running of this enormous 
gathering of the World's Scouts. 
There are 300 buildings in “Jam- 
boree-ville’s ” 1850 acres. Trees 
have been cleared to provide 
avenues connecting the sub¬ 
camps and giving access to the 
arena, theatre, circus, camp-fire 
place, market-place, restaurants, 
exchange offices, travel agencies, 
cafes, and shops. A miniature 
railway has been laid for travel 
round Jamboree-ville. 

This vast camp is divided into 
15 sub-camps; but the organisers 
have wisely avoided allotting a 
sub-camp to the Scouts of each 
particular nation. There will be 
10.000 French Scouts in the camp, 
and the organisers have arranged 
for one-third of the Scouts in 
every sub-camp to be French, the 


ALL ABOARD! 


remainder to be made up of 
Troops from different nations. 
Thus the lads will have a splen¬ 
did chance of getting to 'know 
their brother Scouts of other 
lands. To help them to get 
together, every visiting Troop is 
to have one French Scout 
attached to it as interpreter. 
What grand work in promoting 
international understanding these 
French lads have set themselves! 

Of course, our British Scouts 
will be to the fore in this good 
work, too. About 6000 of them are 
going from the British Empire, 
some 5300 of. these from the 
British Isles. Lord Rowallan is 
leading them, and they have been 
selected from Scouts holding the 
First Class Badge. Although 
those chosen had to be between 
14J and 17i, there is one lone 
Wolf Cub aged nine at Jamboree- 
ville. He is the grandson of Lord 
Baden-Powell, the Founder of the 
Boy Scouts and inventor of Jam¬ 
borees, and he is going with his 
father, the present Lord Baden- 
Powell. 

World Youth on Parade 

The 30,090 representatives of 
World Youth will have a' busy 
and thrilling, ten days at Moisson. 
There will be displays—national 
dances, pageants, and so on— 
given by the different national 
groups. Many of these will take 
place in the great arena which 
has been constructed to hold 
10,000 spectators. There is also 
a circus, holding 10,000 onlookers, 
where performances will be given 
by professional artists as well as 



Youth Looks Out to the Dawn of a New Age of Peace 

Liverpool Remembers a Worthy Son 

LOVER OF THE ARTS & ALL GOOD CAUSES 


shows by Scouts. Films on Scout¬ 
ing and kindred subjects will-be 
shown at the five cinemas, each 
holding 500 people. At the 
theatre there will be dramatic 
and choral entertainments given 
by Scouts. Exhibitions will be 
open and, perhaps jolliest of all, 
camp-fires will be kindled on 
most evenings under the trees 
of the Forest of Moisson. 

At the end of the Jamboree 
comes the fulfilment of what was 
indeed a happy thought on the 
part of the French Scouts—a 
“Welcome Fortnight,’’ during 
which any of the visiting Scouts 
may either stay with French 
Scout families or go into camp 
with French Scouts. 

This World Jamboree is the 
Sixth to be held in the history 
of Scouting, the first having been 
held in London in 1920. 

A B-P Idea 

Why “Jamboree ”? many people 
may ask. That was another B-P 
idea. Baden-Powell liked to use 
new names for fresh develop¬ 
ments in Scouting, and when the 
idea of a great gathering of 
Scouts was under discussion he 
avoided such Obvious words as 
Rally and Parade. So Jamboree, 
a colloquial American word for 
a merry-making or celebration, 
came to his mind. 

He was once asked why he 
called a camp of Scouts a Jam¬ 
boree—a word few had heard be¬ 
fore. His answer was: “What 
else could you call it?” And 
Jamboree these international 
Scout gatherings have been called 
ever since. 

We may feel sure that in this 
present great Jamboree of Peace 
the Scouts of France and their 
legions of foreign guests will lay 
a lasting cornerstone in the 
building of world friendship. 


r J 1 HE news that Liverpool is now 
the permanent owner of the 
famous Roscoe collection of 
Italian and Flemish paintings, 
worth £100,000, recalls the story 
of the gentle, self-taught scholar 
of Liverpool who became rich, 
and then lost his money—and 
these precious pictures—through 
helping his friends. 

William Roscoe w r as born in 
1753 and died in 1831. He left 
school when he was 12 and went 
to work in his father's market 
garden. But he had a passion 
for learning. While he was 
humping sacks of potatoes to 
market he w'ould repeat the 
Shakespeare he had learned by¬ 
heart. He spent his meagre 
pocket-money on books. 

His parents wisely apprenticed 
him to a lawyer. A schoolmaster 
friend taught the apt pupil 
French for nothing and en¬ 
couraged him to learn Italian. 
With two young friends William 
would study Latin in the early 
mornings before going to work. 

He flourished as a lawyer but 
literature and art were his main 
interests. Yet his only poem 
destined to live was his delight¬ 
ful one for children. The Butter¬ 
fly’s Ball, which he wrote to 
amuse his little son: 

Ccnne, take up your hats, and 
away let us haste 
To the Butterfly's hall and the 
Grasshopper’s feast. 

. Early in life William had come 
to hate the evils of the Slave 
Trade and wrote denouncing it. 
He also advocated milder treat¬ 
ment* for criminals. He entered 
Parliament and heartily sup¬ 


ported the Bill to abolish slavery. 
When he returned to Liverpool 
his friends met him on horse¬ 
back and on foot to make a 
triumphal procession of his 
entry into the city. But he had 
made enemies by his opposition 
to slavery and his support of 
Catholic Emancipation, and 
roughs created a disturbance. 

Helping Friends 

Meanwhile, William had gone 
to the help of some friends whose 
bank was in difficulties, and he 
became a partner to put the 
bank’s affairs in order. Then 
came a run on the bank, and to 
pay its debts William Roscoe sold 
his beloved books and pictures. 
It was then that this collection of 
Italian and Flemish pictures was 
sold and handed over to the 
Royal Institution at Liverpool. 
His friends bought his books and 
offered to give them back to him, 
but the upright humanitarian 
refused to accept them. 

Finally William Roscoe was 
declared bankrupt and was in 
danger of being arrested and 
imprisoned for debt. He was 
obliged to remain indoors for 
several weeks at his farm at Chat 
Moss. At last he was released 
from this threat, but he had 
little money left. His friends 
raised a sum of £2500 for him 
and his family, and he was able 
to spend a quiet old age. 

Now, Liverpool has acquired a 
fitting memorial to her humane 
and scholarly son in the wonder¬ 
ful collection of 138 paintings 
which will for ever keep gieen 
the name of William Roscoe. 
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The Peace-Loving 
Northmen 

'T'here is a warm corner in the hearts of all English-speaking 
* people for the Scandinavians, the blood of whose ancestors, 
the Northmen, runs in the veins of so many of us. A visit 
to their lovely country was a memorable experience for many 
of our parents and one to which our younger readers can 
look forward in the more settled days to come. 


It is a matter for regret that 
we can read so' little about 
Scandinavia in the newspapers 
today. With the present shortage 
of paper, it is not easy to find 
space for articles about countries 
which are in thawings, as it were, 
of a theatre in which great 
events are taking place. 

Yet Scandinavia does count. 
Although there are greater and 
more prosperous countries than 
the Nordic States, as they are 
sometimes called, there is a great 
deal that the world can learn 
from the way the Scandinavians 
live, and the progress they are 
so vigorously making to restore 
their countries after the trials 
due to war. 

But, first, who are the Scandi¬ 
navians? The Scandinavian pen¬ 
insula itself, which on the map 
looks somewhat like a dog 
bearing down on Western Europe, 
is inhabited by two nations—the 
Swedes and the Norwegians. But 
two more nations claim to be 
Scandinavian, and are, in fact/ 
admitted to the group. They are 
Denmark and Finland. 

It is said of the Scandinavians 

A New Plan For 
Malaya 

JJew proposals for the future 
Constitution of Malaya have 
been published by the Govern¬ 
ment, proposals that should be 
more acceptable to the proud 
Malayans and their Rulers than 
those put forward last year. 

There is to be a Federation 
Agreement to unite the former 
four Federated and five Un¬ 
federated States and the Settle¬ 
ments of Penang and Malacca. 

The New Federal Executive 
Council will be presided over by 
a British High Commissioner 
who will act for the Crown in 
matters of defence and external 
affairs. A Federal Legislative 
Council will deal with all other 
matters common to the States, 
whose Rulers will regain their 
pre-war status except where 
modified by the Federation 
Agreement. Each State, too, will 
have its written Constitution, its 
Council, and Executive. 

It is hoped that the citizens of 
Malaya will go to the polls early 
next year to vote for their repre¬ 
sentatives on both State and 
Federal Councils. 

THEIR NAMES 
SHALL LIVE 

J ^ memorial scroll has been 
prepared and is to be issued 
to the next-of-kin of those who 
gave their lives in the service of 
King and Country in the war. 

The scroll bears the royal arms 
and the inscription: 

“This scroll commemorates 
.-. . . held in honour as one 
who served King and Country in 
the -world war of 1939-1945 and 
gave his life to save mankind 
from tyranny. May his sacrifice 
help to bring the peace and free¬ 
dom for which he died.” 


that they are “ nice ” people. 
And, indeed, this impression 
holds good whenever one goes 
to that part of the world. But 
in character they are very much 
more than “ nice," having de¬ 
veloped to a very high degree 
their sense of democracy and 
at the same time order and 
discipline. With it go an un¬ 
shakable feeling of independence. 
The sense of responsibility is 
very great in every Scandinavian. 
It is possible, for instance, for 
the humblest peasant to buy 
firearms in Sweden without any 
police permits. Yet shooting 
accidents in Sweden are rare. 

Agreed to Separate 

Denmark, too, is a peasant 
country and, like Sweden, has 
very few millionaires .and very 
few paupers. The same applies 
to Norway and Finland. The 
Scandinavian nations, originally 
warlike, are well known for their 
love of peace and have kept it 
longer than any other European 
nation. Gne example shines 
forth in this respect. For 91 
years Norway was one State with 
Sweden, but in 1905 she decided 
to quit the Union. Sweden did 
not declare war on Norway but 
agreed to the secession as soon 
as the Norwegian people voted 
for the establishment of a 
separate State. 

During this century the Scandi¬ 
navian States have sought to 
have a weightier voice in inter¬ 
national life and so have striven 
to co-ordinate their foreign 
policies to show their unity of 
purpose. Unfortunately, the late 
war interrupted that unity. 
Norway, cruelly invaded, entered 
the war on the Allied side. 
Denmark was on our side in 
spirit but was helpless to oppose 
the Germans. Finland joined 
the enemy’s ranks. “ 

Economic Difficulties 

Consequently, it will be some 
time before a unified Scandi¬ 
navian policy in world affairs 
can be worked out. Moreover, 
each country has to meet a 
different set of economic difficul¬ 
ties. Norway, for example, has 
to rebuild many towns and 
villages in Finmark, the northern¬ 
most province, and revive her 
important shipping industry. 
Denmark’s agriculture was ruined 
by German demands, and she 
lost her former markets. Finland 
has to pay heavy reparations as 
well as surrender to Russia 
territory with valuable paper 
mills and power stations. Sweden, 
though neutral, was cut off from 
the outer world and is now busy 
restoring her trade with other 
countries. Meanwhile, she has 
drastically to reduce her imports, 
for they far exceed her possible 
exports. 

American help under the 
Marshall scheme should ease the 
problems in these northern lands, 
and the Scandinavians believe 
that economic recovery of their 
part of the world will, in a rela¬ 
tively short time, solve the 
problems they are so resolutely 
facing. 


Indonesian 

Problem 

■JJnhappy news comes from Java, 
where the Dutch troops have 
been fighting with the Indonesian 
Republicans in order to regain 
control of the island. This sad 
business has resulted from the 
breakdown of discussions between 
the Dutch and the Republicans. 

Agreement was reached to 
establish, on January 1, 1949, the 
United States of Indonesia as an 
independent Federal country in 
partnership with Holland. This 
was called the Lingg’adjati Agree¬ 
ment. Recently, however, dis¬ 
agreement arose over a Dutch 
demand that a joint Dutch- 
Indonesian police force should be 
formed. In Java, with its old 
culture and traditions, things 
came to a head during the war, 
when the Japanese captured Java 
from the Dutch in a week. The 
Indonesians were shocked, and 
many said that the Dutch were 
too small a nation to have charge 
of the welfare and future of a 
people ten times more numerous. 

British Mediation 

The Japanese, for their own 
ends, encouraged this spirit. The 
Indonesians were probably not 
much deceived by Japanese pro¬ 
paganda, but when the invaders 
were driven out, many of the 
Indonesians were determined that 
their country should become in¬ 
dependent in accordance with the 
spirit of the Atlantic Charter. 

Fighting broke out between 
them and the Allied forces in 
Java, A truce was arranged and 
the negotiations began which led 
to the Linggadjati Agreement. In 
these Britain played a part as 
mediator, as described recently in 
Parliament by Mr Bevin when he 
expressed our keenest regret that 
discussions about carrying out 
this agreement should have 
broken down, with another resort 
to arms. 

We shall place our hopes in the 
statement of the Dutch Prime 
Minister that his Government 
will make efforts to arrive at a 
fresh agreement, in accordance 
with that made at Linggadjati. 

THE NEW BURMA 

'J’he Burmese Constituent 

. Assembly is at present en¬ 
gaged on drawing up a constitu¬ 
tion for Burma as an independent 
country. As soon as it has done 
so a Bill, will be rapidly passed 
through our Parliament to 
transfer all power to the Govern¬ 
ment which will be set up under 
the new Constitution. 

However, in order to show that 
we sincerely desire to help Burma 
to achieve’complete independence 
as soon as possible, the present 
interim Government of Burma— 
that is, the one in charge there 
until the new Constitution comes 
into being—is now recognised as 
the provisional GQvernment. 

This was stated in Parliament 
by the Prime Minister, not long 
ago, who said the arrangement 
had been approved by the late 
U Aung San just before the 
terrible outrage in which he 
and six of his Ministers were 
assassinated. The present Prime 
Minister is Thakin Nu, who led 
the recent Burmese Good Will 
Mission to Britain. 

Burma can, if shq chooses, 
become an independent state out¬ 
side the British Commonwealth, 
and in that case both Britain and 
Burma have agreed to maintain- 
the most- cordial relations. 
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World News Reel 


TOO HEARTY! Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, in New Zealand 
recently, asked to be excused 
from shaking hands owing to 
the strain on his hand and wrist 
of so much hearty hand-shaking 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

Vigcount Mountbatten has 
appealed to British officers and 
men to stay - on to help in the 
division and reconstitution of the 
Indian armed forces between the 
two new Dominions of India and 
Pakistan. 

Hamburg recently received 
500,000 herrings, shipped from 
Fraserburgh. 

HOW TO LIVE LONG. The 

oldest European in South Africa, 
Mr Peter Chandler Pringle, who 
was 117 recently, gave as a 
recipe for long life—honey, maize, 
and plenty of fresh air. 

The recently re-opened phone 
service to the Belgian Congo costs 
£3 for three minutes. 

Australia is to take 12,000 dis¬ 
placed persons from Germany. 
They may be given Australian 
citizenship after live years of 
work there. 

RECONSTRUCTION. The 

Friends’ Relief Service has organ¬ 
ised a scheme under which a 
party of 25 students from the 
U S, Denmark, Sweden, Britain, 
France, and Holland will for six 
weeks help German students in 
rebuilding the Technical Univer¬ 
sity in Berlin. 


During 1946 Portugal's imports 
from Britain were of the total 
value of £9,427,160, which was 
more than double the figure for 
1945. 

The summer school of the 
World Federation of United 
Nations Associations is now 'being 
held at Geneva. It opened on 
August 3 and closes on August 12. 

‘THE GREMLIN.” Major- 
General T. Wynford Rees has 
been appointed to preserve order 
in certain parts of.the Punjab 
during the change-over. ■ Major- 
General Wynford Rees is only a 
little over five feet in height and 
is known as “The Little Man,” or 
“The Gremlin.” During the Avar 
he led the Indian Dagger 
Division. 

Among the delegates at the 
recent World Conference of 
Christian Youth at Oslo icere 
15 Germans led by Pastor Martin 
Niemoller. They were the first 
Germans to make an official 
visit to Norway since the war. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT? The 

actors and actresses in one of 
George Bernard Shafts plays 
produced in Melbourne, Australia, 
have sent the author a gift 
parcel containing vegetarian food. 

At the centenary celebrations of 
the Liberian Republic, the Brit¬ 
ish representative presented to 
Liberia reproductions of Magna 
Carta and the Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1679. , 


Home News Reel 


LOST BABIES. At Felixstowe, 
where a baby seal was found on 
the beach by an RSPCA in¬ 
spector who took it home and 
revived it, a baby penguin was 
also rescued from the same beach 
by Mr W. K. Ruscoe. 

Although he cannot swim, 
Heinz Kroll, a German prisoner- 
of-war, went into the river in his 
clothes at Chelmsford and saved 
an eight-year-old girl from drown¬ 
ing. 

British exports for June were 
£93,100,000, the highest figure for 
any month since the end of the 
war. 

DOUBLE EVENT. Tom 
Blower of Nottingham, who 
swam the English Channel in 
1937, has now succeeded in 
swimming from Donaghadee in 
Ireland to Port Patrick in Scot¬ 
land (21i miles), in 15 hours 23 
minutes. 

During the last ten years 
Islington Council (London) have 
made more than £105,000 from 
salvage. 

ROLL UP! The first consign¬ 
ment of Dutch cheeses to reach 
Britain for seven years arrived 
in the Thames recently. 

An atomic energy plant is to 
he established at Sellafield in 
Cumberland. 


The National Trust is to 
acquire Mosley Old Hall, an 
Elizabethan manor near Wolver¬ 
hampton. It was here that 
Charles 11 hid after his flight 
from the Battle of Worcester. 

BUSY SHIPYARDS. At the 
end of June the volume of ship¬ 
ping under construction in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was 
over 2,063,000 tons gross, com¬ 
pared with 1,784,000 tons for the 
rest of the world. 

This year’s apple crop in east 
Kent is the biggest for many 
years. 

British DOUBLE Summer Tima 
ends early in the morning of 
August 10, so remember to put 
your clocks BACK ONE HOUR 
before going to bed. on Saturday 
night. British Summer Time 
continues until November 2. 

STUNG! It took a householder 
at Rossington, Yorkshire, five 
days to clear his house of a 
swarm of bees which had come 
down the chimney. The only per¬ 
son stung was a beekeeper who 
came to help. 

During June an . estimated 
quantity of over 128,000,000 
gallons of milk teas sold from 
farms in England and Wales. 
This is 2,500,000 gallons more 
than was sold in June 1940. 


Youth News Reel 


FIRE-FIGHTERS. The Chief 
Scout has awarded a Letter of 
Commendation to the 1st Stow- 
market Group, Suffolk, in recog¬ 
nition of the valuable assistance 
given to the local fire brigade 
in putting out a fire at a Stow- 
market factory. 

The American Boy Scouts are 
taking 500 pounds of pop-corn 
with, them to the Jamboree to 
entertain Scouts from other coun¬ 
tries at’ camp-fires. 

Boy Scouts of Moncton, Canada, 
are starting now to collect used, 
toys and operate their Scout Toy 
Repair Shop for the benefit of 


children whose Christmas icould 
otherwise be toyless. They have 
set a target of 2000 toys. 

LIGHTING THE TORCH. 
Five thousand torches will be lit 
from the Torch of Moisson and 
carried to every Troop camp at 
the World Jamboree opening cere¬ 
mony on August 9. Twenty- 
thousand Scouts from, forty 
nations will pour into the great 
arena to join ten thousand 
French Scouts. The Chief Scout 
of France, General Lafont, will 
speak to them, followed by the 
recorded voice of B-P, Founder of 
the Scout Movement. 
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Dewdrops and the Weather 


'yy iienever dew is mentioned, 
somehow our minds begin 
to run on poetry. Poets like 
Thomas Gray love to sing of it. 
Oft have we seen him at the 
peep of daivn 

Brushing with hasty steps the 
dews away, 

and we remember Robert Brown¬ 
ing's “dew-pearled ” hillside. 

But to Mr S. Duvdevani, a 
biologist from Palestine, who has 
come to London to lecture to the 
Royal Meteorological Society, 
dew is the most practical thing 
in the world. 

Mr Duvdevani has found a way 
to measure dew accurately. One 
morning he saw dewdrops gleam¬ 
ing oh a wooden, gate and took 
close-up photographs of them. 
Prom these ~ photographs he 


worked out a system of measure¬ 
ment. 

He brought with him to 
London one of his dew gauges. 
This consists of a wooden block 
coated with a special plate. 
When this block is left out-of- 
doors and dew has collected on it, 
the drops are compared with a 
series of photographs which 
correspond to a set of dew scale 
numbers worked out by the in¬ 
ventor. 

Mr Duvdevani believes that his 
method will make a valuable con¬ 
tribution to weather-forecasting 
and to agriculture. Already in 
Palestine there is a network of 
dew stations where enthusiasts 
rise with the lark to “ brush with 
hasty steps the dews away” 
while they take measurements. 


REVIVING 

GAELIC 

Although Dr Johnson, on his 
famous journey to the 
Western Isles of Scotland in the 
18th century, often found it 
difficult to make himself under¬ 
stood to the Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders there are few places 
in Scotland today where the 
ancient language is spoken. 

Lovers of the Celtic tradition 
will be pleased, then, to hear that 
Glasgow Education Authority 
has decided to start Gaelic 
classes in two Glasgow schools— 
Bellahouston Academy and 
Woodside School.- Mr Alexander 
Nicolson, Gaelic lecturer at 
Jordanhill Training College, will 
be the teacher. It is hoped that 
other towns in Scotland will 
follow Glasgow’s lead. 


The Whales of 

yy hales have been making a 
playground of Tory Channel 
on the northern tip of New Zea¬ 
land’s South Island, and as a 
result the whalers of the Cook 
Strait have made large catches. 

Tory Channel is an arm of the 
sea that stretches like a broad 
river for many miles among the 
mountains to connect Cloudy 
Bay with Queen Charlotte 
Sound; and the water is so deep 
that the biggest ships may enter 
and anchor in perfect safety in 
any weather. 

Here the tide runs at about 
seven to eight knots, and fish 
abound in the sheltered channel. 1 
This year it has become a play¬ 
ground and resting-place for 
numerous whales seeking refuge 
from the fierce storms which 
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Tory Channel 

have been raging in Cook Strait. 

Unfortunately for the whales 
their security is short-lived, for 
the whalers have been busy and 
in a few weeks nearly a hundred 
whales were caught. Many of 
the whales have been permitted 
to continue their journey north¬ 
ward unmolested, for the catches 
have been larger than can be 
handled at the processing works 
Tory Channel was named from 
the man-o’-war brig Tory, which 
was the first vessel to navigate 
the channel. About six miles up 
is a small island resembling a 
sugar-loaf; it is thickly covered 
with wild cabbage, which was 
introduced to Queen Charlotte 
Sound by Captain Cook in 1774. 
Many Maori legends are woven 
round the channel. 



Major Road Ahead 

A model road system, with roundabouts, traffic lights, crossings, signs, and so on, has been reopened 
at Tottenham. Here children can ride round in safety, acquiring the road sense that will make them 
good road-users of the future. From time to time police visit this traffic area to give safety instruction. 


A Steady Advance 

•Speaking recently in Geneva at 
the International Conference 
on Public Education, Mr D. H. 
Leadbetter of the Ministry of 
Education was able to report to 
the educationists of other lands 
that, in spite of our enormous 
difficulties, Britain’s educational 
development has made good 
progress during 1946 and 1947. 

He pointed out that nearly 
400,000 more children are attend¬ 
ing school this year because of 
the raising of the' school-leaving 
age. 

There are now more than 
twice as many students training 
to be teachers as there were 
before the war. By the end of 
this summer there will be about 
13,000 future teachers training 
in 55 new colleges, Emergency 
Training Colleges in buildings 
ranging from industrial hostels 
to country mansions. 

To bring about all the reforms 
provided for in the 1944 Educa¬ 
tion Act will cost one thousand 
million pounds. It is a big task 
we have set ourselves, and it will 
take time to complete, but we 
shall not let that be an excuse 
for lying down on the job; we 
are steadily moving forward. 

A SCHOOL’S HERO 

("JN January 18, 1946, Group 

^ Captain A. F. Hards, D S O, 
was flying in a secret Nazi plane 
when it burst into flames and 
dived. He saw he was heading 
straight for a school full of 
children, and, at the cost of his 
own life, acted to save theirs, so 
that not one child was hurt. The 
school was Cove Junior School, 
near Farnborough, in Hampshire, 
and to honour the memory of 
their hero-pilot the 300 boys and 
girls have saved up their pennies 
to provide two pictures which 
have now been placed In the 
school. 

Finding Their 
Sea-Legs 

JJp.msH shipping companies 
have been asked by the Sea 
Cadet Council to support a 
scheme to give senior cadets 
practical training on merchant 
ships and tankers operating 
around our coasts. 

One company has given its 
support to the scheme and the 
first two cadets have recently 
returned from a month’s voyage 
on a tanker. They were em¬ 
ployed as supplementary mem¬ 
bers of the crew. One of the 
cadets kept a log of the voyage 
which was highly commended 
by Admiral Sir Charles Morgan, 
C-in-C the Nore, who is in¬ 
terested in the scheme. 


CALL TO YOUTH 

Xp very scholar leaving Sunder- 
land Schools is to be pre¬ 
sented with a copy of a handbook 
entitled : Call To Youth. It 
will contain information from the 
Director of Education, Mr W. 
Thompson, as to how and where 
to get employment in one of the 
town’s industries, and how best 
to use their leisure. It will also 
have a Safety First article by the 
Chief Constable, and health hints 
by the Medical Officer. 

Scotland’s Show 
Window 

Plans are now nearing comple¬ 
tion for a large engineering 
centre to be set up in Sauchie- 
hall Street, Glasgow, as “show 
window to the world ” of Scot¬ 
tish goods. 

The Centre, which will be the 
first of its' kind in the country, 
will be opened in October. It 
will include a constantly-chang¬ 
ing exhibition of the latest 
Scottish engineering products, 
lecture and cinema halls, 
technical libraries and informa¬ 
tion bureaus, and will be served 
by a highly-trained technical 
staff. 

SEEING BRITAIN 

While 46 cadets of the AirTrain- 
’ * ing Corps are touring Canada 
this month, the same number of 
Canadian cadets will be seeing 
Britain as guests of the A T C. The 
cadets, who are staying for three 
weeks, will be split into two 
parties; half will go to the North 
of England and Scotland and half 
will tour Southern England. 


Little Planes’ 
Long Trip 

pwo pilots, George Truman 
and Clifford Evans, will soon 
be taking off from New York in 
two light aircraft in an attempt 
to circle the globe. 

.It will be the first time that 
such a flight has been attempted 
in small planes. They are 
powered with 100 h p engines, 
and have a normal maximum 
range of 300 miles, although 
long-range tanks are being fitted. 
George Truman has had 19 years 
flying experience, and his friend 
is a wartime pilot. 

The route they intend to follow 
is via Newfoundland, Green¬ 
land, Iceland, Britain, North 
Africa, India, China, Japan, 
Aleutians, Alaska, and back to 
the United States. They expect 
the trip to last for 45 days. 

STATE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

'Jhe Minister of Education is to 
award every year not more 
than 750 " State Scholarships to 
secondary schoolboys and girls, 
enabling them to go to Universi¬ 
ties and take a course of study 
leading up to an Honours Degree. 

To win one of these scholar¬ 
ships an applicant must have 
been for two years at a secondary, 
school immediately prior to 
taking the examination for the 
scholarship; also, the applicant 
must be under 19 if a young man 
and under 20 if a young woman. 


NEW OLYMPIC 
COMPETITOR 

XXThen the Olympic Games are 
'' held in England next year, 
the name of at least one new 
country will appear in the pro¬ 
grammes. 

The Dominion of Pakistan is to 
apply for affiliation to the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Federation, and 
intends to send a team of athletes 
over for the 1948 Olympic Games. 

Sheets or Cotton? 

]Y£embers of American Churches 
of many denominations 
have contributed enough money 
to send eight-and-a-half tons of 
raw cotton to Germany. The 
first idea was to send sheets. 
Then it was learned that Swiss 
Churchgoers had decided to send 
their sheets in the form of raw 
cotton, so that unemployed Ger¬ 
mans could have the work of 
making up the sheets, and thus 
make the money go further. 
America has followed suit, and 
the result will be about 9000 
sheets instead of 1100. 

Now American Christians are 
planning to send raw wool and 
leather to Germany, to be made 
up there into suits and shoes. 

GOLDFISH AGAIN 

r ViiE little goldfish that swims 
A round and round and never 
gets anywhere will be shortly seen 
in British gardens again. The 
Board of Trade has decided to 
grant licences- to importers to 
obtain a small percentage of their 
pre-war supplies from Italy, Hol¬ 
land, and France. Almost all our 
goldfish died last winter. 


The Court Goes to 
the Country 

party of Jersey children from 
a village school recently wit¬ 
nessed an interesting ceremony 
in their parish hall. 

The Royal Court of the island, 
instituted by King John in 1213, 
and now one of the oldest courts 
of Europe, assembled there to 
carry out the ancient institution 
of “La Visite Royale." 

The Lieutenant-Bailiff and his 
assessors examined the Parish 
records and accounts and ap¬ 
proved them. 

Prominent residents, known as 
Voyeurs, were then called and 
sworn in. Their duty was to take 
the Court on a tour of the neigh¬ 
bouring roads. They were pre¬ 
ceded by the Deputy Vicomte, or 
King's executive officer, carrying 
a 12-foot measuring rod. Owners 
of trees overhanging the King’s 
Highway below that height were 
fined five shillings. 

Only twice a year does the 
Royal Court sit outside the 
capital, St Helier, and the 
children appreciated this practi¬ 
cal Civics lesson. 

WILBERFORCE’S OAK 

cjahose who stroll along the 
shady walks of Holwood Park, 
in Kent, have noticed for some 
time the dilapidated appearance 
of the Wilberforce Oak, under 
which the great Emancipator 
made his decision to lead the 
campaign against slavery. Ex¬ 
perts thought the old tree was 
dying, but an investigation has 
shown that the tree is still 
healthy. The undergrowth is now 
to be cleared, and the fence 
enclosing the tree repaired so 
that the old oak may be given a 
good chance of fresh life. 

A Cricketer of 
Promise 

Tt is never wise to extol young 
cricket talent too soon. Yet 
it can be said that Ian Bedford, 
a 17-year-old North Finchley 
schoolboy, has given promise of 
brilliant things to come in the 
world of, big cricket. At Lord’s 
the other day he made his debut 
for Middlesex against Essex, and 
put in some fine bowling against 
highly experienced batsmen, 
taking six wickets. 

A correspondent who saw Ian 
play in this match writes: 
“Young Bedford pitched the ball 
well up, and made it turn sharply 
to leg. Now and then he mixed 
his bowling with a cunning 
googly. He seemed to have the 
batsmen in difficulties.” 
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Highland Lasses' in London 

Some of the young competitors in the Highland Games held 
recently at Chiswick receive a final inspection before taking 
part in the dancing competition. 


News From Scottish Zoos 


^lready many visitors have 
been to Glasgow’s newly- 
opened zoo in its beautifully 
wooded setting of 31 acres at 
Calderpark, Broomhouse. 

Shortly before the zoo was 
opened, two long-legged African 
cranes arrived. Their wing 
feathers were clipped so that 
they could not fly away. But the 
birds had not been long in then- 
new home when one soared over 
the boundary wall and settled 
on a nearby golf course—-to the 
amazement of the golfers. A 
great hue and cry developed, but 
eventually the truant was driven 
back into the zoo, where it was 
rounded up in the deer park. 

Singh and Topsy, the two lions 
from London Zoo, also caused 
some commotion. At meal-times 
Singh was greedy and ate all the 
meat, pushing Topsy into the 
corner of the cage. So Mr S. H. 
Benson tried to push some food 
over to poor Topsy with a pitch- 
fork. Onc-of the animals knocked 
against the pitchfork and Mr 
Benson's arm struck against a 
bar of the cage, breaking a bone 
in the back of his hand. Now 
he is going about with his arm 
in a sling after his encounter. 

Another Scottish zoo, at Edin¬ 


burgh, has recently welcomed 120 
new arrivals. They are the gift 
of a former Edinburgh man, Mr 
Colin Russell, a District Com¬ 
missioner on the Gold Coast. The 
collection was made personally 
by Mr Russell and brought by 
him to this country. Their arrival 
gives Edinburgh Zoological Gar¬ 
dens an interesting collection of 
some of the less common African 
animals, including a palm civet, 
ground squirrels, tree squirrels, a- 
galago, and two pottos (a kind of 
galago), an eagle, owls, hornbills, 
parrots, a large number of 
brightly-coloured smaller birds, 
and seme tortoises. 

Among other recent arrivals at 
Edinburgh Zoo are two four- 
month-old kittens captured from 
a den of wild cats at Raven's 
Rock, near Strathpeffer, in Scot¬ 
land. 

Mr Finlay Poison, head game¬ 
keeper to Lord Tarbat, of Castle 
Leod, found the kittens. They 
were snarling and showing then- 
teeth viciously, but eventually Mr 
Poison was able to seize them 
by the back of their necks and 
put them into bags, still fight¬ 
ing furiously. A few days later 
they were in a box bound for 
Edinburgh Zoo. 


From a Poet’s Waste-Paper Basket 


Jn a recent letter to The Times, 
Sir Roderick Jones of Rot- 
tingdean, Sussex, revealed that 
when Kipling first wrote his 
famous poem, Recessional, which 
begins: “God of our fathers, 
known of old,” he threw it into 
his waste-paper basket with other 
unwanted odds and ends from 
his desk. 

He had written the poem just 
after Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations, 50- years ago, 
which had been the occasion for 
much vulgar jingoism. Kipling, 
indeed, had been much troubled 
by this crude vainglory, and 
must have written Recessional as 
a heartfelt prayer asking God’s 
mercy on His people “For frantic 
boast and foolish word.” 

Yet he threw away the paper 
on which he had written his im¬ 
mortal verses! Perhaps he felt 
it was something private, not 
suitable for publication. 


The poem would have been lost 
for ever if an American lady, 
staying in his house at Rotting- 
dean, had not received his per¬ 
mission to go through his waste- 
paper basket and, finding the dis¬ 
carded poem, was at once deeply 
impressed by it. She urged him 
to publish it, but Kipling was still 
unwilling. However, he suggested 
consulting his aunt, Lady Burne- 
Jones, whose judgment he valued 
highly. She agreed with the 
American lady and so the poetp 
was sent to The Times, in whose 
columns it appeared next day, 
July 17, 1897, and was at once 
acclaimed by the public as a 
masterpiece. Kipling's private 
prayer became a national prayer. 

The original manuscript, 
rescued from, tire waste-paper- 
basket, may now be seen at the 
British Museum, to which it was 
given ten years ago by Kipling’s 
cousin, Lord Baldwin of Bewdley. 


Sailing Along 
the Sands 

ail-cycling is a popular sport 
just now on sandy beaches. 
It is grand fun, and full of thrills. 
A good stiff breeze will send the 
rider bowling along at 15 miles 
an hour without any effort except 
controlling the sail—and, in¬ 
cidentally, the brakes! 

It is, of course, essentially a 
sport for open spaces—downland 
tracks and firm stretches of sand 
—and most definitely not for 
highways and traffic roads. The 
equipment should be erected only 
at the scene of operations and 
be dismantled before the rider 
ventures on the roads for the 
journey home. 

The equipment required costs 
very little and is quite easy to 
make at home. A stout bamboo 
pole five feet long, two additional 
canes of the same length, and 
several yards of stout cord will be 
needed. The sail can be canvas 
or any closely-woven material, 
cut to form a rectangle five feet 
by four feet. An old window 
curtain serves the purpose admir¬ 
ably, for this has a hem running 
along the top edge through which 
can be inserted the top crossbar 
required to hold the sail to the 
mainmast. 

To erect the mainmast, lay the 
cycle on the ground and secure 
the pole behind the handlebars, 
With the base just above the 
shoulders of the front fork. The 
sail should be kept well above 
the handlebars in order to give 
a clear field of vision. 

Now lash both cane struts to 
the mainmast, with the bottom 
edge of the sail secured only at 
the extremities of the lower cross¬ 
bar. Secured thus, the sail will 



The Sail-Cycle 


be able to billow out freely in the 
wind and so add to the speed of 
the cycle. The rigging from the 
crossbars should be made fast to 
the carrier or to the rear fork. 

All is now ready for the great 
adventure—so set oft with the 
wind behind and sail away into 
the blue! 

Honouring a Painter 

Tears ago, in a crowded street 
in Canonbury, London, 
Walter Richard Sickert had a 
studio where he painted . some 
exquisite pictures. This - English 
artist was a specialist in , drama¬ 
tising lire on his canvases. 

Sickert’s Canonbury studio is 
no more. A block of fiats is being 
erected on the site. But the.local 
council has decided to perpetuate 
the name or the famous painter 
who used to live there by calling 
the flats Sickert Court. 


&kofsTahk 


Britain’s Jewels 

This summer of 1947 will be 
remembered as the time 
when Britain’s loveliest jewels of 
mountain and moor, of wood¬ 
land and enchanting vale, were 
marked out as National Parks. 
Although the plans proposed are 
not yet the law of the land, they 
have been well thought out and 
clearly defined, acceptable to the 
experts, who now recommend 
them to Parliament. 

The hopes and dreams of all 
who have cared for Britain’s 
wildest and most natural scenery 
are coming true. It may take a 
long time and will need-much 
money to bring the entire plan of 
the National Parks to practical 
success; but these obstacles 
must be overcome. 


Healthy Minds in 
Healthy Bodies 

r JTiE recent grant by the Min¬ 
istry of Education of £2250 
to the Amateur Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation shows how we have 
changed since the days when 
numerous intellectual people 
made a cult of ill-health, when it 
was fashionable to be “ pale and 
interesting,” when brains and 
brawn were supposed not to exist 
together, and a scholarly person 
was expected to be pale, stooping, 
and delicate. 

The Ministry’s grant is for the . 
purchase of athletic equipment, 
and a condition of the grant is 
that the equipment is to be made 
available) free of charge, to 
clubs, youth organisations, and, 
if necessary, to schools. 

Athletics have a definite place 
in education. A healthy body is 
essential to the growth of a 
healthy mind. . ■ 


In our small' land eight thou¬ 
sand square miles of National 
Parks will be a magnificent estate 
for the nation to administer. It 
will be a small area, indeed, in 
comparison with the far-flung 
grandeur of the National Parks 
in Canada and the United States. 
But in miniature there is nothing 
in the wide world to compare 
with Britain’s natural scenery. 
All the lonely heights which have 
inspired the mind and spirit of 
poets and painters in the Lake 
District, in the Peak, and around 
Snowdon are first among the 
selected areas. 

^/ORnswoRTH and Southey 
found their hearts moved, 
by beauty in a day when there 
was little to threaten the wild 
places of our land. Now our 
highest mountains arc within an 
easy day’s journey for our great¬ 
est populations, and it is the 
nation’s duty to ensure that all 
its people have this beauty safe 
and unspoiled for ever. 

yar. preservation of these lovely 
regions for the enrichment 
of the mind, body, and spirit of 


—++— 

FARMING AS A DOLLAR 
SAVER 

At all costs Britain must save 
the spending of dollars. The 
other day the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer described British agri¬ 
culture "as the greatest dollar 
saver of all. 

Last year, said Dir Dalton, 
British farmers provided all our. 
milk, a quarter of our bread, an 
eighth of our cheese, about a 
fourteenth of our butter, a little 
more than a quarter of our sugar, 
nearly two-fifths of our bacon, 
and rather less than a half of our 
meat. The rest of our food was 
bought overseas, mostly from 
dollar countries. 

Dir Dalton said that British 
farming was now a stable indus¬ 
try, with a fine, future before it, 
but that, if it was to realise all 
our hopes, it must have a con¬ 
stant flow of new recruits, both 
men and women. 

Much better facilities exist 
now for boys and girls to train 
for farming, and the C N hopes 
that the nation’s youth will rise 
to the occasion. 


those who work in crowded 
cities is the underlying policy 
of the National Parks idea. 


Under the E< 


But time presses. Roads, 
waterworks, buildings, and mili¬ 
tary necessities have all threat¬ 
ened to wreck the wild simplicity 
of these jewels of Britain. Once 
built on, and broken up into 
smaller segments by roads, 
nothing can restore their rugged 
grandeur. We have so little to 
spare in lonely wildness that 
every acre becomes of infinite 
value. 

yuE National Parks will not 
only preserve the jewels of 
Britain for those who already, 
love them. They will call to all 
and especially to youth ; Britain 
will gain a generation of intelli¬ 
gent users of her open spaces. 
No more, we trust, will paper, 
bottles, and unsightly refuse be 
strewn about the countryside. 
We shall respect and care for our 
National Parks in a manner 
worthy of our love for the wild 
beauty they enshrine. 


PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If ants cause heaps 
of trouble 


5ome modern artists go to , any' 
lengths to be original. And do 
not know where to draw the line. 

0 

EACH country must husband its 
crop properly this harvest. Other¬ 
wise it will go against the grain. 

0 

joiners should all play the game, 
says a speaker. They are too 
busy working. 

0 

FRUIT merchant wants tq go into 
Parliament. His attempt should' 
not be fruitless. 

0 

CJome hikers like, to cut across 
country. . Must be sharp 
fellows. 
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Frankness is the Best 
Policy 

"The best of intentions can 
sometimes go astray. ' A 
Swiss friend was telling us the 
other day that he had visited 
work camp where English and 
Swiss young people were working 
together in Switzerland. The 
English, anxious to do as the 
Swiss did and to give their 
'msts the least possible trouble, 
expressed a preference, which 
they did not really feel, for a 
drink which they fondly imagined 
was typically Swiss and cheap ; 

; hcreas it was neither, being, 
indeed; more expensive than the 
English tea which the Swiss 
were so anxious to give their 
guests to make them feel at home. 

“ I' had to explain to the 
Swiss,” said, our friend, “ that 
English young people did not 
~ome to Switzerland in order to 
'..Vc exactly as they do in Eng¬ 
land ; and to the English that 
they had better say frankly to' 
the Swiss, ‘ Give us the same 
meals as you would have ’ 
instead of trying to choose for 
Temsclves and defeating their 
own object of making things 
easy'for their hosts. Frankness 
is better than ' politeness ’ 
where' international understand¬ 
ing is concerned.” 

—+♦— 

Window Boxes in 
; Whitehall 

TTie grey walls of the Govern¬ 
ment buildings in White¬ 
hall, London, are being relieved 
hy welcome splashes of colour 
during these summer days. On 
the window ledges of those 
prosaic rooms, piled with papers, 
files, and forms, gay geraniums 
are flourishing, and passers-by— 
Londoners and visitors—feel the 
better for ' them. Even the 
Admiralty colonnade has its 
flower decorations. 

What a difference a few flowers 
can make in a drab city, or 
indeed anywhere. Tidings of 
good cheer do not often flow 
from Whitehall these days, but we 
re grateful for the official flowers. 


jitor’s Table 

Ql'I'KAU. figures ill coal production 
nrc disappointing. Some might 
took belter in pinafores. 

a 

J^Kitisii brains are the best export, 
i says a writer. But. we need 
them at home. 

0 

fJOME actors always expect a round 
of applause. Especially from 
ike dress circle. 

0 

\V E should put something by for a 
rainy day. IIow about a 
water butt ? 



'J'WO-COLOUR jerseys may be made 
for talc no longer. People will 
have to wear them short. 


THINGS SAID 

'Jkni British character tri¬ 
umphed in 1940 , and the 
national character is the first 
factor in the strength of a 
nation. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery 

’’jpiERK is more good will be¬ 
tween Indians and Eng¬ 
lishmen now than there has ever 
been before. Lord Lisloivel 

J trust that . . . Britain, a 
powerful nation and the 
central arch of the bridge in 
international affairs, will find a 
way to unite the United States 
and Russia in a common endeav¬ 
our for the uplift of humanity as 
a whole. Ernest Bovin 

Qcr American friends and our 
friends from the Dominions 
do not expect to see in this 
country a land flowing with 
milk and honey. They are 
prepared to understand that 
conditions here arc the results of 
our efforts during the war. 

John W. Bclchcr, M P 
—+♦— 

English Scene 

Qld walls, green fields, 

And laughing, singing 
brooks, 

With elms as old as time that 
house 

A hundred cawing rooks 
By ancient, wind-gnarled chest¬ 
nut trees 

Whose flaming candles dance 
Among dark masses of green 
leaves, 

Where flickering shadows prance 
Beneath blown clouds high, high 
above 

In quaintest patterns spread. 

All woven in a web of light 
From sunbeams overhead ! 

Herbert- Stoneley 

■ —++— 

THOUGHT FOR THE 
MORROW 

Destow thy youth so that thou 
mayest have comfort to 
remember it when it hath for¬ 
saken thee, and not sigh and 
grieve at the account thereof. 
Whilst thou art young thou wilt 
think it will never end ; hut, 
behold, the longest day hath 
his evening, and that thou shalt 
enjoy -it but once, that it never 
turns again; use it, therefore, 
as the springtime, which soon 
departeth, and wherein thou 
oughtest to plant and sow all 
provisions for a long and happy 
Life. Sir Walter Raleigh 

—++— 

August Weather Lore. 

^ugust needs the dew as much 
as men need bread. 

Qo business with men when the 
wind is in the north-west. 

thick fog 011 an August 
morning betokens rain. 

Jf sheep feed uphill in the 
morning it is a sign of fine 
weather. 

—+♦— 

JUST AN IDEA 
lie who docs his best, however 
little, is always to be distinguished 
from the man who docs nothing. 


A Ufurt 9, 194 7 


s 




Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats 

One-armed ex-Lieutenant Alfred 
Hemmons is making a hike 
of mammoth proportions. Mr 
Hemmons is treasurer of Byng 
House, British Legion Con¬ 
valescent Home at Southport, 
and although he is 67 years of 
age he intends to walk all of the 
909 miles from Land's End to 
John o’ Groats on behalf of the 
Legion. 

This sturdy veteran considers 
that the work of the British 
Legion is not widely enough 
known, and has undertaken a 
recruiting campaign with the 
rousing slogan, “Ex-Service men 
and women from Land’s End to 
John-o’-Groats, join the Legion.” 
At the same time he is visiting 
British Legion clubs on the way 
to give them good will greetings 
from the London headquarters. 

The other day Mr Hemmons 
passed through Edinburgh, walk¬ 
ing jauntily, with his indispens¬ 
able umbrella clasped in his 
hand. He is covering an average 
of 17 miles a day. 

Excelsior! Mr Hemmons, and 
may the rest of your journey be 
as pleasant as it deserves to be! 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath 

way, 

And merrily hent the stilc-a; 

A merry heart goes all the day. 
The sad' tires in a milc-a. 

A New & Better 
Raspberry 

JfKOM a farm near Canterbury 
comes the story of a man 
who, noticing unusually large 
fruits on a self-sown raspberry 
canc—one which probably grew 
from a seed dropped by a bird- 
watched over it 'and propagated 
other plants until he has, this 
year, a crop of what he has 
named “ Chartham Raspberries.” 

It is interesting to note that 
the fruit-growing experts recently 
advised farmers to grow their 
own canes from the seeds of the 
red raspberry as a method of 
checking the virus disease which 
has seriously reduced our crops. 
By using this method, probably 
unwittingly, the Canterbury 
farmer has given us a new and 
better berry. 


Calais is Engraved on 
Our Hearts 

J UST six hundred years ago English soldiers were for the first 
time in the streets of Calais ; and on that day, August 4/ 
1347, there began that association which lias bound the stories 
of France and England so closely together. 

After the victory of Crccy, the Calais. Shakespeare’s immortal 


English Army marched along the 
coast to Calais to begin that 
long, cruel siege whose story 
stands forth in history for its 
spirit—and its noble examples of 
sclf-sacrifice and mercy, 

As the defence grew desperate, 
Philip of France gathered to¬ 
gether an army of 200,000 men 
to raise the siege. Great was the 
joy of the starving people of 
Calais On seeing this vast host 
approaching; suddenly the city 
was .gay with flags and bonfires. 
But the King of France surveyed 
the strongly-entrenched positions 
of the English with dark despair; 
and after vainly challenging 
King Edward III to come out 
and fight, he withdrew. The 
bitterness of ’ that day for the 
defenders of Calais can scarcely 
be imagined. 

King Edward, incensed by the 
stubborn resistance of the city, 
commanded that six burghers 
should be ’sacrificed to save the 
population from slaughter. When 
this savage ultimatum was made 
known to the people of Calais 
they were dumb with honor; 
but no man came forward to 
offer his life. Then up rose the 
noble Eustace de St Pierre, 
saying: "Gentlemen, great and 
small, he who shall save the 
people of this fair town at the 
price of his 1 own blood shall 
doubtless deserve well of God 
aird man.” And immediately 
there stood at his side five men. 

The Merciful Queen 

When the six heroes came 
before the king he would yield 
to none, but ordered their execu¬ 
tion. But Queen Philippa, kneel¬ 
ing before him, begged also for 
their lives; and he could not 
refuse the brave woman who had 
defended his realm against the 
Scots. Today Rodin’s famous 
sculpture at Calais of The 
Burghers has its replica beside 
our Houses of Parliament. 

For more than two centuries 
Calais was in the hands of the 
English. The soldiers of Henry V 
once sang their songs in the 
streets and the taverns of 


characters Nym and Bardolph, 
“sworn brothers in filching, . . . 
stole a fire-shovel in Calais.” 

January 7, 1558, the day the 
wily Duke of Guise snatched 


THIS ENGLAND 


Lunchtime in the gardens 
of the Tower of London 


The Burghers, by Rodin 

“the chief jewel of the realm ” 
from the English Crown, was .a 
sad day for England. And what¬ 
ever else they had suffered at 
her hands, and yet held their 
peace, her people never forgave 
Mary for losing the last remain¬ 
ing English possession in France. 

In the reign of her sister, 
Elizabeth, however, Calais re¬ 
gained its fame in our annals as 
the scene of a decisive victory. 
At midnight on August 28, 1588, 
eight fire-ships, borne on the tide, 
swept down on the Spanish 
Armada as it lay at anchor oil 
the town. Wild panic took hold 
of the Spanish sailors, and, 
cutting their cables, they stood 
out to sea. But Drake was there, 
and Hawkins, Raleigh, and 
Frobisher, to close in and attack 
with merciless fury the fugitive 
vessels; and although the glory 
of Spain was finally destroyed by 
a mightier foe, it was the superb 
seamen of England who routed 
the invincible Armada in the 
Calais' Roads. 

History records but little of the 
part played by Calais in the 
centuries to follow. Then came 
August .1914, and for the first 
time for more than 350 years 
English soldiers were in the 
streets of Calais again. Calais 
became a lifeline for unhappy, 
war-torn France, and many an 
Old Contemptible on his way to 
the Front must remember with a 
pang the tremendous ovation he 
got from its people. 

A Gallant Stand 

In the last war,. with the 
mighty armoured forces' of the 
Germans driving all-out for the 
Channel ports, the gallant de¬ 
fenders of Calais held on, grimly, 
till, cut-off on all sides but the 
sea, they were overcome, fighting 
to the end. But for their heroic 
resistance, which held up the 
German advance, the 335,000 
Allied troops who escaped from 
Dunkirk might have been 
massacred on the beaches. 

So Calais stands today as a 
symbol of the great bond of 
friendship between the French 
and British peoples that has 
risen triumphant out of centuries 
of conflict. Mary Tudor said that 
the name of Calais was engraved 
on her heart. Perhaps this is 
again true, in a different way, 
for to every Briton the memory 
of Calais is now very dear. 
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Who Was He? 


© 


Picture Story of a Great Soldier 


© ff3l5 FAME RESTS CHIEFLY 
ON HIS VICTORY AT QUEB£C,WHICH 
SECURED CANADA FOR THE ■ r 
EMPIRE,ON SEPTEMg^RI3,1759. 

' " _ 

IS 


!©Kk 


\lE WAS BORN on JANUARY 2 
1727, AT WESTERHAM,KENT. FROM 
THE AGE OF THREE WEEKS THIS 
WAS HIS HOME,LATER CALLED 
QUEBEC HOUSE IN HIS HONOUR. 






mmm 


OMMISSIONED IN THE MARINES 
,N 1741,HE DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 
^-•^^filNTHESlEGE OF LOUISBURG IN 1758, 

'WHILE COMMANDING A BRIGADE 
THIS SKETCH IS FROM HIS LAST 
PORTRAIT, PAINTED FROM LIFE 
IN THAT VERY YEAR. 




@ InlE DIED FROM WOUNDS. 
RECEIVED IN THIS ACTION.HlS 
BODY WAS BROUGHT HOME 
TO ENGLAND AND BURIED 
AT GREENWICH. S 

WHO WAS HE ? 

SE£ BACK FACE 


The National Parks Are on the Way 


Making a 
Highland Loch 

Work has been started on the 
great hydro-electric scheme 
at Pitlochry in Scotland. Cranes 
and mechanical excavators are 
busy on the foundations of the 
huge 65-foot-high dam which will 
reduce the turbulent waters of 
the River Tummel to docile 
obedience in the service of man. 

Almost as big an undertaking 
will be the building of the great 
cut-off wall which is designed to 
prevent the huge volume of water 
penetrating through the earth 
past the dam. The engineers say 
that they may have to go down 
120 feet before they find a solid 
rock bottom for its foundation. 
Although thousands of tons of 
concrete will be used in the wall’s 
construction nothing of it will 
be seen, for- it will be completely 
covered with close-packed earth. 

This dam will actually create 
an artificial loch 400 yards broad 
and about 50 feet deep, stretch¬ 
ing from Pitlochry up to the 
famous beauty spot of Garry 
Bridge. 

SPORT SCRAPBOOK 

JT'or the first time since 1939 a 
team of Cornishmen will 
cross the English Channel this 
month to resume their yearly 
wrestling contests with the men 
of Brittany. The championships 
are organised by the Cornish 
Wrestling Society, and the com¬ 
petitors are mainly fishermen. 

: The Bretons, who are experts 
at this ancient sport, have a close 
kinship with many Cornish folk 
and have practised the Cornish 
style of wrestling for many 
centuries. 

'J’he world's best amateur and 
professional squash players 
will meet next year in a new 
open tournament which has been 
organised by the Squash Racquets 
Association. Under the previous 
system the champion defended 
his title against a nominated 
challenger. The last champion¬ 
ship match under this system 
takes place in the autumn 
between James Dear, who has 
been champion since 1938, and 
Mahmoud, el Karim, of Cairo. 


^welve great National Parks 
in some of the wildest 
regions of England and Wales 
will be established in the near 
future if the proposals of. the 
National Parks Committee are 
made law by Parliament. 

The biggest of these parks 
would be that in the Lake 
District, 892 square miles, and 
the next in size the one in North 
Wales—including Snowdon—870 
square miles. The others would 
be : The Peak District, Dartmoor, 
the Yorkshire Dales, the Pem¬ 
brokeshire Coast, Exmoor, the 
South Downs, the Roman Wall, 
the North York Moors, Brecon 
Beacon and Black Mountains; 
and the smallest would be the 


Qne of the chief difficulties in 
the way of our economic 
recovery is a shortage of goods 
wagons on the railways. 

Mr Herbert Morrison told a 
Press conference the other day 
that goods traffic was higher 
than before the war, though the 
number of goods , wagons was 
about the same. But, whereas 
before the war only three per 
cent of them were under repair 
at one time, there are now four 
times as many. This means 
that 150,000 out of a total of 
about a million and a quarter 
trucks are lost for working 
purposes at any given time. 
Mr Morrison pressed for more 


Norfolk Broads, 181 square miles. 

It is proposed that these 
beautiful open spaces should be 
organised as National Parks in a 
period of three years after 
Parliament has sanctioned their 
establishment. 

Within these areas all new 
building or other undertakings 
would be strictly supervised, so 
that nothing was put up to spoil 
the scenery, and existing un¬ 
sightly buildings would be gradu¬ 
ally removed or altered to 
harmonise with their surround¬ 
ings. 

But the main object of National 
Parks is, of course, to enable the 
public to enjoy visiting them, so 
holiday accommodation would be 


speed in the turning round of the 
wagons in use. 

It was only 122 years ago that 
the first railway for goods and 
passengers was opened, when, on 
September 27, 1825, George 

Stephenson’s little train, .con¬ 
sisting of six trucks filled with 
coal and flour, and one with 
passengers, made the journey 
between Darlington and Stock- 
ton. 

From that small beginning 
we have advanced to a million 
and a quarter goods wagons. Yet 
we need still more trucks, quicker 
repairs, and quicker “turning 
round ” to cope with our present 
needs. 


organised and public camping 
sites as well as other amenities 
provided. 

It is estimated that the total 
cost of' establishing these ' 12 
parks would be £9,250,000, of 
which £5,000,000 would be for 
buying land, £3,000,000 to com¬ 
pensate the owners for the 
removal or modification of un¬ 
sightly buildings and so on, 
£1,000,000 for the provision of 
holiday * accommodation, and 
£250,000 for National Park build¬ 
ings. 

The Committee also proposes 
that 52 other areas, which they 
call Conservation Areas, should 
be treated as districts where 
special steps must be taken to 
preserve natural beauty. The 
largest of these' is the Cotswolds, 
660 square miles, and the smallest 
is the Scilly Isles, seven square 
miles. 

An interesting suggestion of 
the Committee is the laying out 
of a public coastal footpath, 
running round all the cliffs, 
dunes, beaches, and estuaries of 
England and Wales, except where 
towns intervene. 

These are wonderful proposals; 
the National Parks and the con¬ 
servation areas together would 
cover about a quarter of the total 
area of England and Wales. 

The National Parks Com¬ 
mittee’s report can be bought 
for 4s 6d from the Stationery 
Office, which also has published 
recently at 4s the report of a 
separate Committee on the con¬ 
servation of wild life. 


Our Railways Need More Wagons 


t The Children’s Newspaper, August 9, 1947 

A Chance to 
Travel 

Visits to Canada, Malta, and 
Gibraltar next year are the 
prizes in this year’s Over-Seas 
League’s Essay Competition for 
schoolboys who will be between 
the ages of 16 and 19 on January 
31 next year. 

The subject of the essay is: 
The French-Canadians and the 
Canadian Nation: the Origins ol 
the Problem and its Significance 
Today Essays must be between 
2000 and 3000 words. 

The first prize is a four-week 
visit to Canada; the second, a 
three to four-week visit tc 
Malta; and the third, a three tc 
four-week visit to Gibraltar 
Other prizes will also be awarded 

Candidates must send theii 
names to The Secretary, Empire 
Essay Competition, Over-Seas 
House, St James’s, London, S W 1 
not later than December 1, 1947 
and the essays themselves musl 
reach the same address bj 
January 31, 1948. 

These Travelling Scholarships 
are to be offered by the Over¬ 
seas League every year. 

RIDING HOME IN 
STATE 

J-Jere is a pleasant little tale 
of unpretentious kindness 
which is typical of many that art 
received by the C N in these 
difficult days. 

A young London mother with 
her nurse pushing the baby in a 
pram, and a'tiny daughter and 
son toddling beside it, were 
looking around for rescue on the 
way home, having been caught 
in a sudden rainstorm while 
enjoying a picnic on Hampstead 
Heath. 

The driver of a dustcart 
stopped and hailed them. He 
lent his macintosh to the mother, 
and took the boy and girl for a 
ride back to their house in the 
cabin of his van, refusing all 
offer of payment. 

What a grand treat that was 
for the children! They had been 
for many a ride in Daddy’s car 
but nobody had ever thought ol 
giving them a ride in the cleanest 
dust cart in Hampstead. 


LORN A DOONE — R. D. Blackmore’s Famous Romance of Exmoor, Told in Pictures 



Lorna sent John a note to come and see her 
at Earl Brandir’s house where she was living. 
There he found that she still loved him dearly. 
She had sent him many letters, but he had not 
received them, because, they now discovered, 
Gwenny, her maid, had not sent them, thinking 
“ a poor farmering chap ’’ not fit to marry the 
Lady Lorna. After this happy revelation was 
made John frequently visited Lorna. 


One night, after leaving the house, he saw The robbers turned out to be enemies of John left London and returned to his farm 
three robbers breaking in through a window. King James II. The King rejoiced when he heard He found that the Doones. who had kept quiet 
He stealthily followed them to old Earl Brandir’s of their capture. Earl Brandir told him that for a time after Monmouth’s unsuccessfu 
room where, at pistol point, they demanded John Ridd, Lorna’s friend, had caught them, rebellion, were now up to their old trick; 
the keys to the aged man’s treasure chest. The King sent for John and thanked him warmly, again. The good folk of Exmoor were in greai 
John rushed in and, knocking up a robber’s He told John to kneel, touched him with a indignation, for the Doones, robbing a small 
pistol, used him as a shield when the others sword and said : “ Arise, Sir John Ridd ! ” farm, had killed a baby. The people were 

fired at him. Then he overpowered arid bound Having thus given proof of his loyalty, John desperate now and they urged “ Sir John ” to 
the ruffians and informed the authorities. was cleared of all suspicion of being a rebel, lead them all in attacking these vile murderers. 


Can John and these 


farmers hope to overthrow the Doones? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Fragments of a A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
Great Comet SWISS RAILWAYS 


By the C N Astronomer 

^iie famous Perseid Meteors 
may be observed during next 
week, as this happens to be a 
very favourable occasion owing 
to the absence of moonlight. 

The nights of Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, August 10 to 12, 
are expected to provide the best 
opportunity for seeing the 
greatest number, and there may 
be a line display if the Earth 
happens to pass through the 
densest part of this meteor 
stream. 

In any case, quite a number 
(which may average one or two 
a minute) are likely to be seen 
if the observer looks in the 
north-east as soon as the sky is 
dark. 

When to See Them 

As these meteors appear to 
come from the constellation of 
Perseus, they should be looked 
for soon after 10 o'clock, when 
that constellation is low in the 
north-east. The star-map shows 
the precise point, or meteor- 
radiant as it is called, from 
which the meteors appear to 
come. Of course, as the night 
advances this point with the 
constellation of Perseus travels 
round toward the east until by 
early morning it will be high in 
the south and almost overhead. 
This will be the best time of all 
to look for the meteors, as we 
shall then be situated in the 
front of the Earth, so to speak, 
as she advances through the 
meteor stream, thus obtaining a 
better view than when we arc 
more to the rear in the evening. 

Though the nights from August 
10 to 12 are likely to be most 
prolific in meteors, stragglers 
may be seen both before and 
after these dates, for the stream 
is very widespread. The meteors 
themselves are mostly very small 
particles, ranging in size from 
that of grains of sand to marbles, 
though occasionally there is a 
much larger and brighter speci¬ 
men. 

We do not see these meteors 
until they have travelled suffici¬ 
ently far into 
the Earth’s 
atmosphere to 
become incan¬ 
descent. As 
they are speed¬ 
ing at about 
40 miles a second relative to the 
Earth’s motion, they soon heat¬ 
up from friction with the rare¬ 
fied upper atmosphere, and it is 
then' the meteors become visible; 
this occurs at about a height of 
70 miles. Then, after a flight of 
between 30 to 40 miles, the 
meteor is consumed, ■ leaving a 
trail of hot gases, which becomes 
dust and falls to the Earth’s 
surface'.' Occasionally large speci¬ 
mens reach' the ground, when 
they are then known as meteor¬ 
ites, some being composed of 
crystalline rock, some largely of 
iron and nickel, while others are 
mixtures of iron and stone. 

Those particles composing the 
Perseid meteors have come from 
far beyond the orbits of both 
Neptune and Pluto, and approxi¬ 
mately some 4000 million miles 
away. They once formed part 
of a great comet, known as 
Tuttle’s, which appeared in 1862, 
and is now well on the way to 
that remote region- far beyond 
the • known limits of the Solar 
System. G. F. M. 


jMETEdn RAD/ANT 
* Gamma " .» 


August 9 . the Swiss Federal Railways are celebrating the 
^ opening of the first railway to run on Swiss soil, the rail¬ 
way from Ztirich to Baden. A full-scale reconstruction of the 
first train has been made, and passengers and staff will travel on 
it from Baden to Zurich and back, dressed that day as in 1847. 


This first Swiss train was 
called the "Spanischbrotli ” train, 
for legend says that the people 
of Zurich travelled by it to buy 
hot “Spanischbrotli ’’ — savoury 
cookies made in Baden—for 
breakfast. It had one first and 
one second-class carriage, two 
closed and two open third-class 
carriages, and a van. 1 All this 
year the reconstructed "Spanisch- 
brotli ” is running around 
Switzerland, giving people the 



A stamp which commemorates 
100 years of Swiss Railways. 


opportunity to make short jour¬ 
neys, "as in grandfather's time.” 

Everyone who has been to 
Switzerland has admired the 
Swiss Railways, and the fact 
that the country is very railway- 
conscious is not surprising. . The 
long tunnels, the steep gradients, 
and the great, but unobtrusive 
power stations suggest to even 
the least technically-minded 
person that here are marvels of 
engineering. The tourist is 
grateful for the marvellous views 
opened up to him by the moun¬ 
tain railways, but the tourist’s 
pleasure, important as that is to 
Switzerland, is not the only 


reason for expensive tracks and 
■easy-running trains. The stan¬ 
dard of life in the mountain 
hamlets is made much more 
satisfactory by a good transport 
service to collect the alpine fruit 
and dairy products for prompt 
sale in the large cities below. 

Last year the Swiss Railways 
organised a children's drawing 
competition in connection with 
this year’s centenary, and about 
1000 children out of 10,000 com¬ 
petitors won prizes for drawings 
and essays. These .are being 
exhibited in many Swiss towns. 
A 12-year-old Zurich girl made a 
delightful picture of a crowded 
station with hikers, peasant 
women bringing goods to market, 
family parties setting off on 
holiday, and a refreshment 
barrow with fruit and biscuits 
and sweets. 

You can travel on many kinds 
of train in Switzerland today. 
There is the “omnibus,” stopping 
every few minutes at some tiny 
village; the “direct," which 
speeds along so fast that the 
nearby landscape is hardly seen; 
the “goods train,” whose time is 
not guar-anteed and which stops 
as long as required to pick up or 
discard milk churns, post, or 
basket after basket of prize 
strawberries destined for London 
by air. On all, there is cleanli¬ 
ness and pleasant courtesy, 
and these the visitor appreciates 
at least as much as he admires 
the technical achievements of 
Switzerland’s . centenarian rail¬ 
ways. 


The Redoubtable “Twins” 


JT'ew greater tributes can be 
paid to two cricketers than 
to call them “ Cricketing Twins," 
the title that has been bestowed 
upon those two fine Middlesex 
players, Denis ’ Compton and 
W. J. Edrich, following their 
brilliant performances as century- 
hitting partners in the Tests 
against the South Africans. They 
have developed such an under¬ 
standing together that it would 
appear that they refuse to be 
parted—at least, so it must have 
seemed to the untiring South 
African bowlers and fielders. 

The annals of big cricket 
contain many instances of such 
“twins”—one of the best-known 
being the wonderful partnership 
of Surrey’s Jack Hobbs and York¬ 
shire's Herbert Sutcliffe. In years 
gone by this English pair kept 
many a great Australian side in 
the field all day, while they 
amassed match-winning totals. 


But Hobbs and Sutcliffe each 
had another “ twin.” Hobbs and 
Sandham were Surrey’s opening 
batting pair for so long that they 
seemed inseparable; and it was 
the same with Sutcliffe and 
Holmes, who not only put on a 
100 partnership lor Yorkshire on 
69 occasions, but in 1932, against 
Essex, scored 555 runs before they 
were parted, a first-wicket record. 

There was also the great 
partnership of those two redoubt¬ 
able Australian batsmen, Don 
Bradman and W. H. Ponsford; 
their team-work is certainly 
never likely to be forgotten by 
the English fielders who opposed 
: them. 

It is true to say, however, that 
Test cricket has seldom produced 
a finer pair than Compton and 
Edrich. Their partnerships this 
summer encourage, hopes of 
great deeds to come when we 
meet the Australians next year. 


Channel Challengers 


_^ugusi is the month for 
Channel swim attempts. It 
was in the same month, 1939, 
that the crossing from France to 
England was last accomplished. 
Among the first of the post-war 
swimmers ready to challenge the. 
Channel is E. Scapio, of Peru, 
who holds the record for the 
crossing of the River Plate, a 
dangerous, stretch of water. 

E. H. Temme, the well-known 
London swimmer, the only man 
to have swum the Channel in 


both directions, is in charge of 
the Peruvian’s preparation, and 
no one knows more about the 
diversities of the currents and 
tides in the Channel than he. 

Since Captain Matthew Webb, 
became the first man to swim 
the Channel in 1875 (the cross¬ 
ing took him 21J hours), the feat 
has been accomplished 24 times 
by swimmers from all over the 
world. Seventeen of the 25 
crossings were accomplished in 
the month of August. 



4a 


Keep your strength up 
— the sensible ivay. 



THE BETTER - BALANCED BREAD 


HELP! 

We, the wild creatures of 
Britain, the deer, the fox, 
the otter, the hare, the 
badger, appeal to Youth 
to save us from a cruel 
death. 


Write for information “League 
Against Cruel Sports,” 58- 
Maddox Street, London, W.l. 


China 

+ ATOM BOMB 

SET 

Face value $2000. The only 
^ set ever issued showing 
bomb in design. Price 3/3, 
post free. This is the latest 
offer from 

E. M. KIRK NESS & CO , 
Dept. C.N., 181 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 

HH When you scud your Postal Order 
ask for a cant pie to price list cf 
packets awl albums. I'om’/I le 
interested. 


BERTIE ON HOUPAY 
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The Bran Tub 


LONG SEARCH 

^he bore of. the club was hold¬ 
ing forth at. great length 
about his adventures. 

“I’ve hunted all over the 
world—in Australia, Africa, India, 
South- 

“And what had you lost?” 
mildly queried an old gentleman 
who was- trying to read his 
paper. 

A Hint to Swimmers 

Jf you are swimming from a 
boat, do not forget that the 
safest and easiest way to return 
from the water is to pull yourself 
over the stern. To try to climb 
over the side is likely to capsize 
the boat. 

BUZZ-BUZZ 

gAiD a mouse to a bee, 

“ I really can't see 
How so many contrive 
In that very small hive 
To continue to thrive.” 

Said the bee to the mouse 
As he entered the house, 

“ Does it matter at all 
If your dwelling be small, 
When in it are neatness 
And order and siveetness? 

I don’t think it does— 

So there. Buzz-Buzz,” 

Lucidity 

■yyiiEN a shower came after a 
long spell, of dry weather, 
Sammy Simple said, “An hour of 
rain like this will do more good 
in ten minutes now than a month 
of it would do in a week at any 
other time 

Who Was He? 

rpuE man in the picture story on 
Page 6 was General Wolfe. 


A Wet Outlook For Jacko 


-Bedtime Corner- 


Low 

“T wish the tide never went 
out,” sighed Jennifer, 
gazing at the shining sand 
stretching into the distance. 

“What?” gasped Hugh. “You 
wish there was no low tide, 
with pools and rocks, and star¬ 
fish and shrimps—and every¬ 
thing?” 

“Those are fun,” agreed 
Jennifer. “But Godmother’s 
coming to tea, and I did want 
to show her I can swim.” 

“We’ll tell her!" cried the 
children. And so they did, 
for when Godmother left, she 
pressed a package into Jenni¬ 
fer’s hand, saying: “For the 
little girl who can swim! ” 
Inside, to’ Jennifer’s delight, 
was a silver bangle, just what 
she had been wanting. 

“Don’t wear your bangle in 
the sea, dear,” advised Mother, 
as the children set off to the 
beach next morning. “It looks 
a little loose, and it would be 
a pity to lose it.” But Jennifer 
was already out of hearing, 
and was soon jumping and 
tumbling among the waves 
before going for her swim. 

A little t shriek came from 
the girls’ t'ent while they were 
dressing after . their . bathe. 
“My bangle—my dear silver 
bangle!” wept Jennifer. . 

True enough, it must have 
slipped off her wrist as she 
romped in the sea. Mother 




Although the sky looked thundery But the threatened showers came and But the donkeys had the first choice 
Jacko and Chimp decided to bathe, they “didn't tike their hair wet.” of shelter—and the last laugh 
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WHEN USING SCREWS 

■\ynEN driving screws into soft 
woods where they are in¬ 
clined to work loose, this possi¬ 
bility may be overcome by 
dipping them into warm, thick 
glue, and then driving them 
into the wood quickly while the 
glue is still wet. The screws 
will then hold firmly. 

If, on the other hand, you 
wish to put screws into wood 
temporarily, you can make them 
capable of coming out more 
easily by dipping them into oil. 

Tongue Twister 

£an cunning cats catch clever 
kangaroos? 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Vanishing Leveret. “Don, 
come quickly! ” called Ann. 

“What is it?” answered her 
brother, hurrying. 

Ann looked perplexed. “Well, 
there was a baby rabbit, but I 
can't see it now,” she said. 

“Perhaps it ran into its hole,” 
suggested Don. 

“I would have seen it,” assured 
Ann. “It was a long way from 
the hedge.” 

"Probably a young hare, or 
leveret, to give it its correct 
name,” said Farmer Gray, hear¬ 
ing of the mystery. '“When 
danger threatens leverets become 
motionless, and so well do they 
blend with their -surroundings 
that keen-eyed enemies often 
miss them. This sensible habit 
is called clapping, or freezing.” 

A New Riddle 

J-Jere is a riddle that is new: 

Now say, why did the sea- 
mew mew? 

Twas sympathetic, sorrowing 
To see the limpet limp, poor 
thing! 


Tide 

didn’t say “I told you so,” for 
she realised that Jennifer had 
not heard her warning. 

After lunch the little girl 
went sadly for her rest with 
the younger children. Hugh 
ran off to the beach, where 
the outgoing tide had left a 
long stretch of gleaming wet 
sand. 

When Jennifer woke up, the 
first thing she saw on the 



table beside her bed, glittering 
in the afternoon sun, was— 
the silver bangle! 

Hugh received a warm hug 
and the joyful thanks of his 
little sister, but he could not 
resist saying teasingly: “Do 
you still wish, Jenny, that the 
tide never went out?” 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west. In the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the moon as it 
H may be seen at 
9.30 on the 
morning of 
~ [ Friday, August 
_i 8. 

ANAGRAM 

J am a cricketer of fame. 

Transpose my letters—there 
. are four— 

And, strangely, you will have the 
same. 

If they are rearranged once more, 
A vein of coal your eyes will greet, 
Or folds where two cloth edges 

meet. Answer next week 

Maxim to Memorise 

A. hungry man is an angry 
man. 

TAKING THE COUNT 

“J THOUGHT I told you to count 
up to a hundred before you 
started fighting," said Johnny’s 
mother when he came in with a 
black; eye. 

“Yes, Mum,” said Johnny, “but 
the other boy’s mother only told 
him to count up to ten.” 

Sea Fishing 

‘THERE once was a dashing 
1 young trigger 
Who sailed in a boat xoith a 
skigger. 

He caught a fish in a gail 
And exclaimed, "It’s a whale!” 
But the salt sneered, “It's only a 
kigger.” 

Children’s Hour 

B B C Programmes from Wednesday, 
Auxust 6, to Tuesday, August 12. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Tile Poor 
Lady and the Pepper Tree. 5.15 
Regional Round—a quiz. ‘North 
5.0 Learning the Back Crawl—a 
swimming talk; The Three Semis; 
Listener’s Forum—a discussion.. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Jack Binns of 
the Republic. North, 5.0 Mumfle 
the Admiral (Part 1): Books 
Worth Reading. Scottish, 5.0 Sour 
and Civil—a story. Welsh, 5.30 
' National Eisteddfod of Wales; 
The Blue Shirt—a story. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Biffer (Part 5); She 
Shall Have Music (Part 5). 
SATURDAY, 5.0 Variety. 
SUNDAY, 5.0 The Good Neigh¬ 
bours—a story. 5.10 The Water 
Babies by Charlies Kingsley. 

.MONDAY, 5.0 Mowgli’s Brothers, 
by Rudyard Kipling. 5.40 Going 
to the Pictures. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Nature Scrap¬ 
book; Songs. N. Ireland , 5 0 Mr 
Murphy and Timothy John; Im¬ 
portant to us—a talk: Sougs. 
Scottish, 5.0 Puffy Tam Express— 
a story; Scottish Nature Scrap¬ 
book; Favourite Folk Tunes. 


What Am I? 

J wrote of giants and tiny men, 
And many another published 
word. 

Speed is my special quality, 

And. I am, too, a well-known bird. 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

A Chopping 
Puzzle 

Taxi - 
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